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MEKKIGE Ti shook out the rich, shimmering folds of the violet silk, 
8 she remarked— 
“Yes, as you say, Miss Granger, it will be pretty 
centown and ‘tough made plain, but let us see how you think it 
Would look trimmed—a figure like yours carries off 
ur Hoots Ormament so well.” 
ey ae ress As she spoke she adroitly threw the skirt over a sofa, 
systen pelt ind arranged on it rows of white Cluny lace, headed 
y friends, ¥ HE With @ little violet velvet, edged with cherry. It did 
i sure, (gk & great deal handsomer. Then, as Madame 
bt., P Gtines said, Cluny was so much the rage just now that 
* gave style to a dress. 
Mand was no heroine—just a pretty, winsome, nat- 
‘tal sort of girl, brought up in rather a worldly way, 
rs. ‘ad only lately beginning to think of better things; 
tne weet [R*%rly liking, too, tobe admired. It was not strange 
mat she hesitated a little, looking at that soft-falling 
Pk with the delicate lace lying across it. Then she 
b. FOR $5. y membered the golden rule. How much more a new 
donot Mele “8 Or two would be to Ellen than just a little trim- 
hy packed? NS to her. She stecled herself against Madame 
lines and all her beguilements, and said, quietly— 
ORK, ‘Yes, the trimming would be lovely, but I had made 
ET, ~ ny mind, and I think I'll not change it. I'll have 
¢ skirt plain, if you please.” 
And, having announced her decision, she went away 
— and did not give herself time for any more 
Ps) night—after a little consultation as to what it 
z be best for Ellen to have, witheher mother, 
ye te, she took into her confidence—she wrote to her 
jive" 2 in Boston, giving minute directions for what she 
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For the Companion. 
MAUD GRANGER’S NEW DRESS. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


She had gone alone to try on her new violet silk, this 
pretty young girl, who looked as if she had “fed on the 
roses and lain among the lilies of life.” She was what 
girls call stylish—tall and graceful, with a figure that 
promised to be perfect when its outlines were filled out 
alittle more. Her hair was of that bright golden tint 
so much the fashion in these days that half the dark 
peauties of Paris are insane enough to try and trans- 
form into it their dusky locks, and of course take all 
the life and beauty out of them in the process. This 
girl was pure nature. Art had done nothing for her 
except in the way of culture. The color on her cheek 
was the native glow of youth and health. The sparkle 
of fresh, enthusiastic life brightened her blue eyes, and 
smiles born of real, innocent gladness curbed her lovely 
mouth. They all liked to watch her when she came 
into Madame Glines’ work-room. Indeed, she was a 
favorite everywhere. 

She stood there now, debating in her own mind the 
question whether her skirt should be trimmed or made 
up plain. Nearly all young girls have such questions 
to decide occasionally, but to Maud Granger they came 
up oftener than to most others; for, like some green- 
house plants, she blossomed all the year, and it was 
seldom that any one said no to any of her wishes. 

In one way this matter over which she was puzzling 
was simple enough. She knew that she should like the 
dress better if it were trimmed. She was fond of orna- 
ment, naturally. She had money enough for it, too. 
Her father had given her a hundred dollars when she 
told him she wanted to buy the silk. The hundred 
dollars would trim it elegantly, throughout; while it 
would only cost sixty if made up with plain skirt. It 
was this difference of forty dollars in the expense 
which made Maud hesitate. There was something else 
she would like so well to do with the money. 

Her friend Ellen Payson was going away to teach, 
going among strangers where it was important that she 
should look nicely, and that forty dollars would add so 
many things which could not come in any other way to 
her outfit. Ellen was not exactly poor—the Paysons 
and Grangers, indeed, moved in the same set, a sort of 
upper stratum of village society, and the girls had al- 
ways been to the same school—but Ellen was one of a 
large family. Her father was a struggling teacher, and 
his salary as principal of the Glenbrook Academy was 
always used up before it became due. Ellen and Maud 
had both of them just graduated at this same academy ; 
andnow Ellen was going away to try to help herself 
and the others a little. 

Maud loved her friend, probably, as well as one girl 
often does love another; and she really wanted to give 
her this extra money. She had been planning how to 
do it, as she walked over to Madame Glines’. She did 
not want to wound Ellen’s pride, and she feared, too, 
that if the gift came from her jt might be refused. So 
she had made up her mind to send it to a cousin in the 
tity, whose judgment she could trust, and have it 
spent for just such things as she knew Ellen needed; 
and then have them come by express, packed in a box 
an anonymous gift, which there would be no way to 

return. 

It does take a great deal more true generosity to give 
inthis manner. Maud was not superior to a little re- 
gret that Ellen would not know what she had done for 
her—but there was always the fear that the obligation 
might be felt as burdensome, or the present refused; 
%0,as I told you, she had made up her mind to this 
course, remembering, perhaps, who had said—‘Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
But now Madame Glines was tempting her. She 
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wished. She wrote out very clearly the address to 
which the box of purchases was to be sent, and enclosed 
in her letter two crisp, new twenty dollar bills. 

Four days afterwards a reply came for her, telling 
her that the box had started, directed according to her 
instructions, and her friend would probably receive it 
that day. The bills for the different articles were en- 
closed, and Maud ran with them to her mother, ex- 
claiming, eagerly— 

“O mamma, won’t they be lovely ? Who would have 
thought that forty dollars, which it would have been so 
easy to spend for a little lace and velvet, could buy so 
much ?” 

Two hours afterwards she saw Ellen Payson hurry- 
ing up the path from the gate to the house. She came 
into the sitting-room where Maud and her mother were 
sitting together. Her cheeks were glowing, her eyes 
bright, and before she was fairly inside the door she 
cried, excitedly— 

“Q Maud, O Mrs. Granger, the very strangest thing 
has happened. .A box has come for me from Boston, 
fall of the loveliest things, and not a word to tell who 
sent them. Just what I needed; and what I could not 
have had. It is wonderful how any one could’ have 
guessed so well what would suit me. Papa thinks it 
must have come from some of his dear old scholars, 
who remembered how old I was, and what I should 
probably want. Any how, I’m glad they didn’t send 
their names, for I don’t believe mamma would have felt 
half so comfortable about my taking the things if she 
had known who they came from.” 

“But you haven’t told us what was in the box,” 
Maud cried, her eyes dancing. o 

‘No, andI can’t. I don't want to, till you see. You 
must come home with me and look atthem. I came 
after you. Hurry; 1 can’t wait.” 

“Nor I,” and Maud flashed a bright smile at her 
mother as she tied on her cavalier hat. - 

The two girls hurried along the road ata double 
quick, as Maud said, langhing, and soon they were at 
Ellen’s door. 

The ptrchases were in Ellen’s room, spread out to 
the best advantage upon her bed. ‘Open your eyes,” 
she said, as she led Maud in; and, in truth, there was 
a good deal to look at. It was wonderful that forty 
dollars, even in the hands of a skilful shopper, should 
have done so much. There was a silvery looking goats- 
hair for the cool summer days, a lawn with clear white 
ground, and purple violets [scattered over it here and 
there, a bonnet of white lace with purple violets also 


under its brim, a white berege shawl, some fashiona- 
bly shaped linen collars and cuffs, and a few of those 
bright ribbons and neckties in which the heart of girl- 
hood so much delights. Last of all, two pairs of sum- 
mer gloves, just Ellen’s number, six and a half. 

“It is so queer, isn’t it?” Ellen said, taking up the 
gloves, \‘that they should have just hit my number,” 
and then, as if a new thought had struck her, she 
glanced keenly at Maud, and asked, 

“Had you seen these things before ?” 

Maud was so glad that she could answer, honestly,— 
“Never one of them before in my life’—glad that the 
keen edge of Ellen’s enjoyment need not be dulled by 
any troublesome sense of indebtedness to any one in 
particular. . 

Then the bonnet and shawl must be tried on, the 
dresses held up to see if they would be becoming, the 
neckties and ribbons adjusted, and when all had been 
examined and admired to their hearts’ content, Ellen 
drew a long breath of satisfaction. 

“Q Maud,” she said, “I do‘hope I’m not vain, or set 
upon dress and worldliness; but you can’t think the 
difference that these things will make to me. I hal 
the useful, necessary articles before; mamma wouldn’t 
have let me go away without them. Underelothes 
enough, boots and shoes enough, a good travelling dress, 
and nice strong ginghams for school wear. I wouldn’t 
have pained her for the world by saying that I wasn’t 
satisfied; but, alk the same, I wasn’t, and I know she 
wasn’t, either, only she couldn’t do any better for me, 
in justice to the rest. I felt as if I should be shabby 
among the strange people, and shabbiness there would 
be a different thing from shabbiness athome. I couldn’t 
label myself—One of a large family.’ Now, if I had a 
wishing cap, I shouldn’t know what to wish for. I 
could cry for very joy, and I know there were tears in 
mamma’s eyes when she looked the things over.” ~ 

“And you go in two weeks-will that give'time to 
make them ?” 

“Yes, indeed, plenty.” 

“And I shall come over every day and help you sew. 
If I’m not good at long seams, I can‘ trim and ruffle.” 

“That you can, to a marvél. “I'always think taste was 
born with you. It isn’t vanity, but pure love of beauty. 
I believe you’d have cried when you were a baby if they 
had putia dress on you that didn't fit well, or tied your 
sleeves up with ugly ribbons.” he 

Maud laughed. m 





“You droll Nell,” she said, pulling one of Ellen’s 
curls. By the way, Nature had curled Ellen’s brown 








hair for her, and it was a good thing, for she could not 
well have afforded nets and waterfalls. “I must go 
home now, and I just want you should snip off the tini- 
est samples of these dresses. I know mamma will 
want to see what they are.” 

So the samples were snipped off, and Maud went 
away gaily. She told it all over,as she exhibited the 
pieces to her mother, and Mrs. Granger listened to El- 
len’s self-congratulatory speeches when Maud repeated 
them, with sympathetic delight. 

“Are you sorry your dress isn’t trimmed?” she 
asked, at last. 

“Sorry! Why, mamma, I'd rather never have a dress 
made any thing but plain in all my life than to have 
missed giving Ellen this pleasure. Why, you can’t 
guess how glad she is. And the things were just right. 
I shouldn’t have known at all what to send for but for 
you. You are the dearest, wisest, brightest mamma.” 

Mrs. Granger stopped with a kiss the lips that loved 
so well to sound her praises. 

‘ The next day, and all the days, Maud went over to 
help her friend. The dresses progressed rapidly; and 
Maud declared that even Madame Glines couldn’t have 
given them more of an air. Ellen fitted them, herself, 
and Maud arranged the trimmings, and they were both 
sure that they were perfect. The days went by as if 
they had wings, and the girls chased them with flying 
fingers, till at last every thing was done, the last stitch 
taken, the last article folded. The next day Ellen was 
to go. The two girls walked lingeringly through the 
twilight together, their arms round each other girlwise, 
talking, as such young things will, of their future and its 
chances and promises. It would be their last meeting 
for so long, and they had never been separated before 
in their lives. At length, midway between their two 
homes, they parted. 

Ellen Payson went back with slow steps. She dreaded 
alittle the coming change, the coming responsibility. 
It had been hard to part with Maud. It would be hard 
on the morrow to bid her father and mother good-by, 
to feel the clinging arms of her little sisters, and then 
to think that in the many days to come the home life 
would go on just the same, and she should not be there 
to share it. Perhaps after a while they would cease to 
miss her. Just as she had reached this point in her 
half-melancholy musings her mothér met her, and scat- 
tered them all by a few fond words. 

“I thought you would be coming back by this time, 
and I came to meet you. You must be as brave and 
cheerful as you can, for you can’t tell how hard papa 
and I shall find it to do without our eldest. ° You must 
write often, dear, for we shall miss you every hour in the 
day; and we shall get anxious about you with the 
very slightest excuse, or with no excuse at all, perhaps. 
And, darling, you know what Friend will go with you, 
every where; and you will try, I know, not to wound 
or grieve Him—the tender Saviour who has borne the 
burden of humanity. Though home and friends are 
far away, if you keep near to Him you will never be 
solitary.” 

And Ellen Payson looked up to the far heaven flecked 
with stars, and smiled with a calm thankfulness which 
filled her heart full. 

‘*Yes,” she said, “He has led me so far in my life by 
pleasant paths—I can trust Him to the end.” 

Maud Granger had no such parting before her. She 
was to remain among her loved ones, and this bidding 
good-by to Ellen was almost her first grief. With her 
buoyant temperament she had already begun to put it 
aside, and occupy her fancy with cheerful thoughts of 
the time when they should meet again. So she walked 
home with light step, and a snatch of song on her lips. 
She found her mother in the sitting-room, as usual. It 
would hardly have seemed home at all, without mamma 
in just that one chair by the window. Mrs. Granger 
looked up, as her daughter came in, with a bright 
smile. ' 

“So you've seen the last of Ellen ?” 

“The last for the present. 0, you can’t think how 
glad I am that she didn’tknow where those things came 
from! It would have brought an uncomfortable feeling 
of obligation into our friendship, and spoiled half its. 
charm. AndI am most glad of all that she Aas. the, 
things. If I had had the dress trimmed, instead, I 
never could have borne to see it. It would have heen a 
reproach to me every time I put it on.” 





THE IMPERIAL SHIP-CARPENTED: 


At the time when King William’s war was filling our- 
American colonies with scenes of distress and cruelty, 
and Capt. Kidd was roving upon the high seas, plun- 
dering the commerce of all nations, just after the 
smoke of the last witch-burning Had.ceased to blacken 
the air over the roofs of Salem, a.man came with three 
or four companions ‘from nabody knew where to Saar- 
dam, a famous ship-building town of Holland, and fell 
to work with the laborers in the yard: 

He was a tall, dark feliow, robust and powerful, with 
a round, florid face and ferocious looking eyes, and ac- 
tive and decided im all his movements. 

The workmen supposed’ him to be a Dutch skipper, 
and were accustomed to call him Peter, bos or Master 
Peter, but he wrote his whole name as Peter Michacloff 
Timmerman. Michaeloff was hale fellow well met 
with his fellow-wrights in the shipyard, and asked no 
odds of them.all. He rose early every morning, boiled. 
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his own pot and received his wages as a day laborer, 
like the rest of them. When he had been at this em- 
ployment for several months, and the honest Dutchmen 
had grown to be on quite intimate terms with him, a 
messenger came down to the docks one day in royal 
livery, and to their no small astonishment inquired for 
Michaeloff, and presented him a large, sealed letter, 
bowing on one knee to him, as you see in the pictnre, 
and making every demonstration of profound and ser- 
vile reverence. The burgomaster himself paused in 
his walk around the shipyard, and looked on to see 
what it all meant. Thousand wonders! Timmerman 
the carpenter had got an application for aid from the 
king of Poland, and was writing on his knee an order 
to the commander of the Russian army on the Ukraine, 
to send three thousand troops immediately to help him 
beat the Turks! Would you believe it? The burgo- 
master and his honest Dutchmen opened their mouths 
wide when they found that Michaeloff was Peter the 
Great! the Czar of. all the Russians. 

Peter was at this time only twenty-five years old, and 
being the most enterprising of emperors, he had taken 
this method to make himself acquainted with the art of 
shipbuilding, that he might know how to construct na- 
vies for himself. He remained at Saardam about one 
year, with the exception of short visits to London and 
one or two other places, when, hearing that a rebellion 
had broken out in his absence, he hastened back to 
Moscow. eet 

THE SUBSTITUTE. 

The most melancholy spectacle that I ever witnessed, 
I think, was the departure of a gang of slaves for a 
Southern market. They had been lodged in the county 

jail in Green county, Ky., until the slave driver should 
have every thing in readiness. 

The morning was a fresh and dewy one—the sun 
seemingly shrouded in a dense mist. Of the slaves 
there were about fifty—chained together in couples. 
They were setting out on a long and dreary journey, to 
a condition of bondage that had always been pictured 
tu them as terrible beyond expression. ‘You shall be 
sold South,” had been the severest rod of terror for the 
trembling slave. To be “sold South” was not only 
bondage, but it was torture and death. The slaves as 
they passed along broke into a mournful song that 
moved me to tears. 

Among this wretched band of bondmen who now 
sung their farewell dirges was a youth of about twen- 
ty-two years, who, having been sold with his own free 
consent, had performed an action of heroism as sub- 
lime as it was unusual—and the more admirable, as it 
was scarcely to be expected from one in his lowly 

_ place. The story, briefly told, is this: 

Col. D—— owned a very smart young mulatto, named 
Grandison, who was his coachman. He was uncom- 
monly good looking, honest, faithful and highly val- 
ued. He married a girl named Eliza, the slave of a 
neighboring planter. When she had been about two 
years the wife of Grandison, her master died, leaving 
an estate much involved to some half dozen wrangling 
heirs. 

In the settlement of this estate it was found conven- 
ient, if not necessary, to make a sale of several of the 
servants. Among these it was decided that Eliza, who 
was the mother of two children, should be of the num- 
ber. This proposition on the part of the heirs, for the 
sale of Eliza, was highly disapproved of by the neigh- 
boring planters, inasmuch as it was well understood 
that Eliza’s late master was her own father. 

The case excited considerable interest, and especially 
in the family of Col. D—. 

Grandison was of course in the greatest distress, and 
with tears in his eyes begged his master to become 
Eliza’s purchaser. The sum required for Eliza and her 
children was one thousand dollars. 

Col. D——, like many of his class,was rich in land and 
slaves—but being of a generous disposition, had seldom 
so large a sum of money on hand. He assured Grand- 
ison that if, by any possibility, the money could be 
raised, he would comply with his request. But he had 
great objections to selling any of his own slaves, and 
really saw no way of diverting this great calamity from 
his favorite servant. 

Col. D—— had also a slave named Bob, who, while 
the matter was under consideration, presented himself 
one day to his master. 

“Massa,” said he, “I hates to say what I’s going to 
say, but I’ve been to see the nigger driver—Mr. Mar- 
shall—and he’ll give a thousand dollars for me, and 
that'll just buy Eliza and her children; and now, massa, 
you've been the kindest massa I ever ’spects to have, 
and I hates, mighty bad, to leave ye, but if ye’ll jest 
sell me and buy Eliza yon’ll do me the greatest kind- 
ness—you Will indeed, massa. It ’ud break her heart to 
be sold and sent off, and Grandison would be no ac- 
count to you without her and the baby"—and here 
Bob broke quite down and sobbed like a child. 

The colonel was so affected by this unlooked-for 
magnanimity, that it was some time before he found 
his voice to assure Bob that though he was pleased 
with his generous proposal, he could not think of ac- 
cepting it, as it would grieve him to part with so faith- 
ful and good a servant and friend as he had proved 
himself to be. 

And thus the colonel thought at the time, but as the 
day drew near when he must choose between Bob and 
Eliza, and Bob was still of the same mind, and Grand- 
ison disconsolate and importunate, he was at length 
induced to accede, the more especially as his family fa- 
vored the exchange. 





But it was a sad and bitter day in the household of 


the colonel when Bob bade them a final adieu. His 
mistress presented him with a new suit of clothes, made 
with her own hand, and which she declared was the 
most sad task she ever performed. 

All the children on the place, white and black, be- 
stowed some parting gift, which might almost have 


been drowned in the abundande of his tears. For 


Bob’s kind heart and gentle ways had won the affee 
tions of them all. 


It was said that the secret of Bob’s self-sacrifice was 
love for Eliza. Always a boon companion with Grand- 
ison, he had been also a candidate for the hand of the 
young and handsome slave-girl, in whom the taint of 


that she preferred his rival, he withdrew his claims; un- 

like many of the fairer faces yet less lofty souls, his | 

pure love sought only the happiness of its object; and 

he sought and accepted, for her sake, a condition of 

life that would have appalled a less devoted and heroic 

heart. 2 
SAY “NO!” 


When tempted to wander from duty and truth, 
Iby the siren of pl , in the freedom of youth, 


Have courage to answer the soft smiling foe, 
And when yon are tempted, say earnestly, “No! 





When the glass that is sparkling is pressed to the lip, 
And cheerful companions invite you to sip. 

Beware of the serpent beneath the rich glow, 

And dash the bright wine-cup with a hearty, “No, no!" 


The gamester may tempt you with deep, burning wiles, 
With words that are pleasant, and face full of smiles; 
In sport he may ask you the dice-box to throw; 

Be firm in your virtue! Indignant, say, Vo!" 


The way that is evil, which multitudes throng, 
With music and dancing, and soul-melting song, 

If beauty should beckon, and ask you to go;— 
Shun, shun the false splendor! say heartily, ““o!" 


O, ponder your footsteps! leap not in the dark! 

Upon the wild ocean launch not your frail bark, 
Without the true wisdom that God will bestow; 
When beaconed by Error, say earnestly, ‘No /” 


Take, take the Good Book for your guide and your chart, 
And bind its pure precepts close. close to your heart; 

O, then with the vicious you never will go, % 
But ever, when tempted, say heartily, “Vo /” 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE 
WIDOW. 
One fine autumn day in the year 1750, as George II., 
the king of England, was taking a ride in Hyde Park, 
his eye was attracted by the figure of an old soldier 
who was resting on a bench placed at the foot of an oak 
tree. The king, whose memory of faces was remarka- 
ble, recognized him as a veteran who had fought brave- 
ly by his side in some of his continental battles; and 
kindly accosting him, the aJd man, who was lame, hob- 
bled towards him. 
“Well, my friend,” said the monarch, “it is now some 
years since we heard the bullets whistle at the battle of 
Dettingen : tell me what has befallen you since.” 
“T was wounded in the leg, please your majesty, and 
received my discharge and a pension, on which my 
wife and I are living, and trying to bring up our only 
son.” 
“Are you comfortable? Is there any thing you par- 
ticularly wish for ?” 
‘Please your majesty, if I might make bold to speak, 
there is one thing that would make my wife as happy 
as a queen, if she could only get it. Our sonis a clever 
boy, and as we are anxious to give him a good educa- 
tion, we try every means in our power to turn an hon- 
est penny; so my wife keeps an apple-stall outside the 
park gate, and on fine days, when she is able to be out, 
she often sells a good deal. But sun and dust spoil the 
fruit, and rainy weather keeps her at home; so her 
profits are but little—not near enough to keep our boy 
at school. Now, please your majesty, if you wonld 
have the goodness to give her the bit of waste ground 
outside the park gate, we could build a shed for her 
fruit-stall, and it would be, I may say, like an estate to 
us.” 7 
The good natured monarch smiled, and said, “You 
shall have it, my friend. I wish all my subjects were 
as moderate in their requests as you.” He then rode 
on, followed by the grateful blessings of his faithful 
veteran. 
In a few days a formal conveyance of the bit of ground 
to James Allen, his wife, and their heirs forever, was 
forwarded to their humble dwelling. The desired shed 
was speedily erected, and the good woman’s trade pros- 
pered beyond her expectations. 
Often, indeed, the king himself would stop at the 
park gate to accost her, and taking an apple from her 
tempting store, deposit a golden token in its place. 
She was thus enabled to procure a good education for 
her son, who really possessed considerable talents. 
Years rolled on. King George and the veteran sol- 
dier were both gathered to their fathers; but Mrs. Allen 
still carried on her trade, hoping to lay up some money 
for her son, who was become a fine young maf, and 
had obtained a situation as head clerk ina large ing 
establishment. He lived with his mother in a neat, 
though humble dwelling, a little way out of the city; 
and thither he hoped soon to bring a fair young bride, 
the daughter of a Mr. Gray, a music teacher who re- 
sided near them. 
One morning, however, when Mrs. Allen proceeded 
as usual to her place of merchandise, she was startled 
to perceive the space around her fruit stall filled with 
workmen, conveying stones, mortar, and all the imple- 
ments necessary for commencing a building. Some 
were standing round the shed, evidently preparing 
demolish it. ® 
“Come, old lady,” said one of the men, ‘‘move your 
things out of this as fast as you can, for we can do noth- 
ing until the shed is down.” 
“My shed!” she exclaimed; “and who has given you 
authority to touch it?” 
“The Lord Chancellor,” was the reply; “he has 
chosen this spot for a palace that he is going to build, 
and which is intended to be somewhat grander than 
your fruit stall. So look sharp about moying your prop- 
erty, for the shed must come down.” 
Vain were the poor woman’s tears and lamentations; 
her repeated assertions that the late king had given her 
the ground for her own were treated with ridicule; and 
at length she returned home heart-sick and despond- 
ing. 
Misfortunes, it is said, seldom come alone. That 
evening Edward Adlen entered his mother’s. dwelling 
wearing @ countenance as dejected as her own. He 
threw himself on a chair and sighed deeply. 
“Oh, mother!” he said, “I fear we are ruined: Mr. 
Elliot has failed for an immense sum; there is an exe- 
cution on his house and goods, and I and all his clerks 
are turned adrift. Every penny we possessed was 
lodged in his hands, and now we shall lose all. Be- 
sides, there have been lately so many failures in the 
city, that numbers of young men are seeking employ- 


bad enough; but my poor boy, I have still worse news | 
for you.” She then related the events of the morning, | 
and concluded by asking him what they were to do. 
Edward paused. 

“And.so,” said he at length, “the Lord Chancellor 
has taken a fancy to my mother’s ground, and her poor 
fruit stall must come down to make room for a stately 
palace. Well, we shall see. Thank God we live in 
free, happy England, where the highest has no power 
to oppress the lowest. Let his lordship build on: he 
cannot seize that which his sovereign bestowed on an- 
other. Let us rest quietly to-night, and I feel certain 
that all will yet be well.” 

The following day Edward presented himself at the 
dwelling of the Lord Chancellor. 

“Can I see his lordship?” he inquired of the grave 
official who answered his summons. 

“My lord is engaged just now, and cannot be seen 
except on urgent business.” 

“My business is urgent,” replied the young man; 
“but I will await his lordship’s leisure.” 

And a long waiting he had. . 

At length, after sitting in an ante-room for several 
hours, he was invited to enter the audience chamber. 
There, at a table covered with books and papers, sat 
Lord Apsley, the Lord Chancellor. He was a dignified- 
looking man, still in the prime of life, with a pleasant 
countenance and quick, penetrating eye. 

“Well, my friend,” he said, “what can I do for you?” 

‘Your lordship can do much,” replied Edward; “yet 
all I seek is justice. You have chosen, as the site for 
your new palace, a piece of ground which his majesty, 
King George II., bestowed on my parents and their heirs 
forever; and since my father’s death my mother has 
remained in undisturbed possession. If your lordship 
will please to read this paper, you will see that what I 
state is the fact.” 

. Lord Apsley took the document and perused it at- 
tentively. 

“You are right, young man,” he said; “the ground 
is indeed secured to your family by the act of our late 
gracious sovereign. I took possession of it, believing 
it to be a waste spot, but I now find I must become the 
tenant of your surviving parent. What does she ex- 
pect for it?” t 

“That,” said Edward, “she is satisfied to leave to 
your lordship. We are confident thatthe chief lawgiver 
of our country will do what is just and right.” 

“You shall not be disappointed, young man,” replied 
the chancellor, “I was offered a site for my palace, 
equally eligible, at a yearly rent of four hundred pounds. 
That sum I will pay your mother, and have it properly 
secured to her heirs forever.” 

Edward thanked his lordship, and respectfully with- 
drew. 

Before a week had elapsed, his mother was estab- 
lished in a neat and comfortable dwelling in one of the 
suburbs; and ere two had gone by, Lucy (no longer 
Gray) might be seen in the sunny little garden filling a 
basket with the fruit of a golden pippin-tree, which the 
old lady pronounced to be almost as fine as the apples 
which his gracious majesty, King George II., was wont 
to select from her stall at Hyde Park Corner. 





THE SEAL-WIFE. 
A LEGEND OF THE FAROE ISLANDS. 


We are in great luck ; we run on bra’ in the night, 
and in the forenooh we sight the teh lena in Unst, 
some forty miles off. The wind flags a little but is 
still fair, and the sun is really broiling. Now the birds 
of Shetland come out to meet us, and we hail all our 
Faroe friends in inverse order. There are shoals both 
of herring and mackerel about; and the birds, before 
they dive at our approach, turn up their eyes as if to 
ask, ‘Pray, whence did youcome?” But what amuses 
us most of allis to see a seal, and one of the larger 
sort, gravely swimming by himself with a resolute look, 
as if he had made up his mind not to stop till he reaches 
Greenland, at the very least. Magnus eyes him with 
great respect and fondness, and then says, “The seals 
are a strange race. Noone can altogether understand 
them. That Carle had quite a man’s eye, and I'l be 
bound he could have hailed us if he chose. You know 
they were men once, the seals.” 

Yes. we have heard tell of this, but what does Mag- 
nus know about it ? 

“Wel!,”’ says Magnus, “I didn’t see it myself, and so 
I can’t speak about it as if I did; but one believes many 
things one has never seen, and the parson says we 
must all live by faith, and so I believe what I am going 
to tell you, and indeed we all believe it in Faroe. 

“A while ago, thirty or forty years may be, there 
was a man of Skufo who wished to get by night from 
that island across the firth to Sando, so he got into his 
boat, as the weather was good, and rowed himself over. 
When he was almost across he came to a bit of a sandy 
holm that was not far from the land, and he saw in the 
moonlight, for it was at the full, a lot of people on the 
holm. Well, it struck him as strange, because no one 
lived on the holm, and no one lives there now, but he 
thought he would just see what they were doing. He 
was a bold yoong Shaw, whose heart never failed him, 
and besides he hada head on his shoulders. As he 
pulled his boat up he saw ever so many sealskins lyin 
on the shore, and ashe went he picked up one an 
held it in his hand, scarcely knowing why. As soon 
as he got near to the folk he saw they were all women, 
and some of them good-looking, too, but just as he was 
going to speak to them they all ran down to the 
beach. He was not slow in following them, but they 
were faster than he was; may be he was tired by the 
long row. But as he looked after them he could scarce 
believe his eyes when he saw them each throw a seal- 
skin over their shoulders, and lo! in a trice they were 
turned into seals and dashed and splashed into the 
water, all but one, the best looking of all, who stood 
there weeping on the shore because she could not get 
her sealskin. When he reached her she begged and 
prayed so prettily and in such good Faroese for her 
vealokin that he had half a mind to give it her, but the 
more he looked at her the more he liked her, so the 
end of it was he tied the sealskin tight about his body 
and put the lassie into his boat and rowed back home 
with her. Yes, all the way back, for he wanted to 
show his bride to his mother. Well, she lived there 
with them for a while for all the world like another 
woman, and when they wanted to have her baptized 
she said she had been baptized by their own parson in 
So they had her confirmed ‘instead, and the 
end of it was, to make a long story short, the man 
married her, and she lived very peppity, seh him. 
They had children, three or four, and fo to 
forget altogether the strange way in which she had 





ment, and I'm sure I don’t know where to turn to look 


have nothing to depend on but your little trade; and I 
must give up the hope of marrying sweet Lucy Gray.” 





African blood was but slightly perceptible. Finding 


“Oh, Edward,” said his mother, “what you tell me is 


for it. I suppose,” he added, trying to smile, “we shall 


come among them. 

“At last it happened one day, may be just about this, 
time of the rent: the man was in his barley-field, which 
had ripened nicely that year, for a wonder, and he was 


reaping it, and his wife was in the house close down at 


barn. 
chest that was there and dived 


ih 
it 


m 
the 
old love of the sea came back on her, and sh 
with it to the beach, but before she went she gave each 
bairn a kiss. Just then the husband was coming home 
to dinner, and when he saw his wife running down like 
a mad thing to the water he ran after her, for he thought 
one of the children must have tumbled into the water 
But however fast he ran his wife ran faster still . 


ae, 
a, i, 


At last one of them lifted up the lid of an old 
into it with his little 

and, and pulled out an old moth-eaten bit of fur. Og 
ran to its mammy to show her what.it had got. ‘See 
other, what I have found in the barn.’ But it wa; 
wife’s sealskin, and as soon as she saw it, all her 


€ ran down 


» and he 


got to the strand in time to see her draw the olg 


onl 

seaieitin over her shoulders and jump into the sea, ang 
become a seal. - 
after her and upbraided her for leaving her 
and children to go back to the seals, of whom he saw 
two swimming off with her. But they say a man can 
never get the last word with his wife, and so it was even 
then, for as she swam off she turned her head round 
her shoulders, 


Then he saw how it all was, and called 
husband 


and looked at him with her bright black 
eye, and said: ‘Ah! but I had a seal-husband in the 


sea before you stole my sealskin and carried me off, 
and here he is, and here he has been ever since, 
for me till I could find my - sealskin, and now I 


waiting 
am go. 
ing home with him to my first family, and ony on 
never see me again, but do be kind to my children op 
land for my sake.’ There, that is my story,” adds M 
nus, “and that is why I say seals are strange creatures 
and that they can talk just as well as we if they only 
choose.”—North British Review. 
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THE GUARD OF THE REBEL HOME, 


An officer of the llth Massachusetts Regiment tola 
me a true little story the other day that pleased me, ang 
when I repeated it to my little cousin Willie, he liked 
it so well that I thought the rest of you children might 
be glad to hear it too. 

One day of that last week when Gen. Grant was fight. 
ing Gen. Lee, some of our soldiers had to work very 
hard to get possession of a rebel battery. I suppose 
you know that a battery is made up of a number of 
cannons; and this one was posted on the top of a steep 
hill, which of course made it all the harder to get at, 
But our brave soldiers had been ordered to take that 
battery, and they knew no such word, that week, as 





Fail ; 30 they fought desperately around the hill, and 


up, but every where the great cannon balls and the 
showers of shot came plowing through them so that 
they could not get s 

They had tried so long and so hard, and had seen go 
many of their gallant comrades shot down among them 
that they grew fierce as tigers. One more terrible 
charge, and nothing could stop them. Hundreds were 
cut down, but that only maddened them the more, 
They tore up the hill, through the ditch, up the para 
pet, with a wild yell, and the rebels ran like sheep be- 
fore them. Then what a shout! 

On the top of the hill was a dwelling-house, which 
the enemy had been using for a kind of fort. As it wag 
really a private house, however, our commander, as 
soon as we were in possession, stationed a guard of 
twenty-five men about it to save it from destruction, 
But as the tired, hot and hungry troops came ponring 
into the works, they routed the guard in a twinkling, 
and swarmed into the house to see what they could find 
to eat, or drink, or carry off. 

Into the kitchen, the pantry, the smoke-house, down 
cellar, was the first rush, and every thing that could be 
eaten was despatched in two minutes. Then the rest of 
the house was ransacked, and whatever was curious or 
handsome was overhauled till it was pulled to pieces, 
and things were broken up generally. 

As they were pushing into every place, they came to 
one door which was fastened. The sergeant who was 
leading struck it open with the butt of his musket, and 
there were three women, and a little girl four or five 
years old. 

Poor things! when they found the Yankees wer 
really coming, their protectors had fled, and they had 
run into this chamber and locked the door, all trem 
bling to think what might befall them. Clutching each 
other in terror, they had heard the crowds of heavy 
feet tramping all —— the house, the rattling arms 
and swearing voices filling it everywhere, and now at 
the very door. 

Their hour has come. A rude wrench of the handle, 
and then the door crashesin, and the doorway is full of 
grim, swarthy faces, staring in uponthem. ‘The grané- 
mother, mother and young lady all shrieked and shrank 
back as far as they could, and what do you suppose be- 
came of the little girl? Instead of clinging to her 
mother, and screaming with fright, she ran forward t 
the sergeant, who stood foremost in the doorway, and 
lifted up her little round, white face to him, saying,— 

“Mamma thinks you are going to kill us all, but! 
don’t believe you will, will you ?” 

The sergeant looked down at the baby-girl, with her 
trustful blue eyes and her sunny hair, in perfect amaz- 
ment, muttering, 

“Well, if you aint the greatest piece that ever ! 
saw!” 


The men over his shoulders all stretched forward to 
see the fearless little thing, ana laughed and shouted, 
“Good for you!” while their faces changed as if the sul 
had suddenly burst out in the midst of a thunder storm. 

That made the wee girl smile up at them in a kind 0 
wonder, and say again, in her sweet, confiding tone, 

“You don’t mean to hurt us, do you?” 

“Boys, you’d better get out of this,” cried the ser 
geant; “there’s nothing here that you want.” 

Just then the tall officer who told me the story camt 
up, and saw what was going on. His heart softened 2 
a moment, I know, with the thought of a bonnie chili 
at home just about so little and tair-haired, and he adé- 
ed his advice to the boys, to “Clear out.” They woull 
not for the world have grieved a little creature th 
trusted in their goodness, andso they turned away with 
a smile, and went clattering down the stairs, before’ 
foot had crossed the threshold of the chamber. 

When the officer stooped down to little Dot ani 
spoke to her, she put her soft little hand in his, nothing 
doubting, and let him Jead her all about the house. Re 
did not tell me, though I can guess, how kindly 
pleasantly he talked to her, but he said, as they wet 
walking through the rooms where every thing had bet 
handled and trampled to ruin, she said— _ 

“They’ve torn our books and papers all to pieces, and 
mamma thinks they’ll burn the house down and kil 
us all, but you don’t think so, do you ?” 

He assured her that she was “all right,” and so sm 
was. Troops kept pouring past for hours in pursus 
of the enemy, full of vengeance, ready to ravish whi 
ever they could lay their hands on, but no more ham 
came near Dot's home. She stood at the door to see tht 
soldiers go by, talking in her artless way with any 
that spoke to her, and you may be sure many 4 Dl 
stained, stern-looking warrior was touched to ste thi 
fair, sweet little image of home, smiling out upon him. 

Then the faithful sergeant staid about totell any 
that seemed disposed to molest the house, that it w# 
“played out,” “no use.” So the three women h . 
not another step invade their retreat. They had ® 
ter guard than the twenty-five soldiers. t 

Farewell, little Dot; thy faith hath saved thee, g° 
peace. 

“Yet not wholly O Father, is this evil world of ours, 
Upward Through the blood and ashes spring afresh the BA 


wers ; -_ 
From the smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send their p 
And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our air.” 


. —r 
A covpte of boys, respectively aged only twelve api 








the water’s edge in Skufo, as all our houses are, and the 


bairns were playing about, running in and out of the’ 


fifteen years, were committed for trial at the Tombs! 
few days since for stealing a gold watch valued at $% 
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ld from 8 je Ph 
i on the pretence of wishing to purchase one 
~4 ge $5, one of The young rogues succeeded in steal- 
ee we the watch from its velvet case as it was lying in the 
a8 ing CASE. The boys were arrested, and on being ar- 
= shower were recognized by the police as well-known 
wn i ifters and pickpockets, notwithstanding their ju- 
ch acatity, being old in crime though young in years. 
me ‘ sini " 
ike roy 
- THE LITTLE STRANGER. 
he ha man of very strict principles, no man ever 
old pom joke more than Dr. Byron; he had a vast 
nd 9 o¢ humor, and very ready wit, and with children, 
led icularly, he loved to chat familiarly, and draw 
and nem out. AS he was one day passing into the house, 
aw fi “was accosted by a very little boy, who asked him if 
can he Wanted any sauce, meaning vegetables, The doctor 
ven -onired if such a tiny thing was a market man. “No, 
on o my father is,” was the prompt answer. 
ack “The doctor said, “Bring me in some squashes,” and 
the sed into the house, sending out the change. Ina 
off, few moments the child returned, bringing back part of 
ting the change. The doctor told him he was welcome to 
g0- it; but the child would not take it back, saying his fa- 
will ther would blame him. Such strange manners in a 
| on child attracted his attention, and he began to examine 
Tag. the boy attentively. He was evidently poor, his jacket 
res, yas pieced and patched with every kind ‘of cloth, and 
only his trowsers darned with so many colors that it was dif- 
feult to tell the original fabric, but scrupulously neat 
gnd clean withal. The boy quietly endured the scru- 
in of the doctor, while holding him at arm’s length 
. qd examining his face. At last he said, 
tola “You seem a nice little boy ; won’t you come and 
and jive with me and be a doctor ?” ‘ 
‘k 4 “Yes, sir,” said the child. ; 
i i “Spoke like a man,” said the doctor, patting his head 
gat ashe dismissed him. 
ight. A few weeks passed on, when one day Jim came to 
. A say there was a little boy with a bundle down stairs 
aa waiting to see the doctor, and would not tell his busi- 
r of ness to any one else. 
stee “Send him up,” was the answer; and in a few mo- 
“ P ments he recognized the boy of the squashes—but no 
‘on quash himself, as we shall see; he was dressed in a 
: . new, though coarse suit of clothes, and his hair very 
Ao nicely combed, his shoes brushed up, and a little bun- 
i th die, tied ina homespun checked handkerchief, on his 
the arm. Deliberately taking off his hat, and laying it 
down with his bundle, he walked up to the doctor, say- 
ing, 
wee . have come, sir.” a 
rrible “Come for what, my child ? . 
were “To live with you and be a doctor,” said the child, 
more, with the utmost naivete. 
The first impulse of the doctor was to laugh immod- 
“ erately ; but the imperturbable gravity of the little thing 
de sobered him, as he recalled, too, his former conversa- 
which tion, and he vowed he never felt so perplexed in his 
it was life. At that time he felt he needed no addition to his 
. family. 
a} of “Did your father consent to your coming ?” he asked. 
: “Yes, sir.” 
crim “What did he say 2” 
sling “J told him that you wanted me to come and live 
dj find with you and be a doctor; and he said you were a very 
good man, and I might come as soon as my clothes 
down were ready.” : 
id be “And your mother, what did she say ?” 
rest of “She said Dr. Byron would do just what he said he 
ous oF would, and God would provide for me. And,” said he, 
rieces, “[have on a new suit of clothes,” surveying himself, 
“and here is another in the bundle,” undoing the hand- 
me to kerchief and displaying them, with two shirts, white as 
0 was snow, and a couple of neat checked aprons, so carefully 
.t, and folded it was plain none but a mother would have done 
or five it. The sensibilities of the doctor were awakened to 
see the fearless, undoubting trust with which the poor 
: were couple had bestowed their child — him, and such a 
ay had child. His cogitations were not long; he thought of 
‘trem. Moses in the bulrushes, abanduned to Providence; and 
g each above all, he thought of the child that was carried into 
heavy Egypt, and that the Divine Saviour had said, “Blessed 
» orm be little children,” and he called for the wife of his 
now st bosom, saying, “Susan, dear, I think we pray in church 
that God will have mercy upon all young children.” 
handle, —— sure we do,” said the wondering wife, “and 
what then :” 
an “And the Saviour said, ‘Whosoever receiveth one 
shrank such little child in my name, receiveth me;’ take this 
ose be child in Hisname and take care of him;” and from 
to her that hour this good couple received him to their hearts 
ard t0 andhome. It did not then occur to them that one of 
ay, and the most eminent physicians and best men of the age 
ng— stood before them in the person of that child; it did 
| but] fee 2°t occur to them that this little creature, thus thrown 
4 upon their charity, was destined to be their staff and 
ith her fm “y in declining age, a protector and more than son to 
amaz- fe “emselves; all this was then unrevealed; but they 
cheerfully received the child they believed Providence 
ever ] fe 224 committed to their care; and if ever beneficence 
was rewarded, it was in this instance.—Family Circle. 
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a ° A CURIOUS CLOCK. 
kind of Many years ago there was aclock made by one Droz 
one, amechanic of Geneva, which was renowneé for its in- 
genious construction. This clock was so made as to be 
the set capable of performing the following movements: There 
was exhibited on ita negro, a we and a dog. 
ry came When the clock struck, the shepherd played six tunes 
ened i on his flute, and the dog approached and fawned upon 
je child fe him. This clock was exhibited to the king of Spain, 
he adé- who was greatly delighted with it. 
yw The gentleness of my dog,’ said Droz, “is his least 
are this merit. 1f your majesty touch one of the apples which 
vay Will you see in the shepherd’s basket, you will admire the 
pefores fae “<elity of this animal.” 
The king took an apple, and the dog flew at his hand 
Dot ani fm %d barked so loud that the king’s dog, which was in 
“nothing the Same room during the exhibition, began to bark al- 
nse. He th at which the superstitious courtiers, not doubting 
dly and at it was an affair of witchcraft, hastily left the room 
ey wert ne themselves as they went out. Having desired 
had beet ro minister of marine, who was the only one who dared 
‘Stay behind, to ask the negro what time it was, the 
eces, ani J Minister asked but received no reply. Droz then ob- 
and kil gi ®tved that the negro had not yet learned Spanish ; up- 
on which the minister re’ the question in French, 
dso se aad the black immediately saswered him. 
Pp fi At this new prodigy the firmness of the minister also 
ish what =, him, and he retreated precipitately, declaring 
re hari it must be the work of a supernatural being. It is 
ro see the | sree that in the performance of these tricks Droz 
ay that ed certain springs in the mechanism, although 
a bl 1s not mentioned in any of the accounts of 
ste thst : ‘"e 
yon h ™ 
ont - SICILIAN MODE OF EATING STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
en hi 
nd Dee ridt is the custom throughout Sicily to eat strawber- 
e stne With sugar and the juice of an orange or two. 
ree, go on tale erties, & small kind, come to the table with- 
¢ jai Ks, are crushed with white powdered sugar, and 
sult ie est 20 orange is squeezed over them. The re- 
+* Ee euperi & most fragrant and agreeable d, mach 
deed. Too, ZY, Opinion, to strawberries and cream. In- 
cir pO HE ey s we kina all bat worth while to make a jour- 
seal stawberries, itiated into this mode of eating 
4 Wir o; 
velve 00 mee asked a t what hi 
Tombs! “— great drama of life. ee ee 
ed at $% mind my own business,” was the reply. 
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weller in John Street. While looking at some 





































CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN. 

A was a workman instructed in mind.—£z. 36: 1. 

B was a farmer, both wealthy and kind.— Ruth 2: 1—16. 

C was a brook, that was drank by the way.—John 18:1; Ps. 10:7. 
D was a young man, who feared not to pray.— Dan. 6: 10. 

E was a land, whence a conqueror came.—Jsa. 63: 1. 

F was a Christian, known only by name.—1 Cor. 16: 17. 

G was a boaster, laid low in the vale.—1 Sam. 17: 1—51. 

HH was a place, where children did wail.—2 Chron. 28:3; 38: 6. 
I was a people, that often rebelled.—Jsa. 30: 9. 

J was an exile, who visions beheld.— Rev. 1: 12—16. 

K was a troubler, severely reproved.—Num. 16: 1—35. 

L was a physician, greatly beloved.—Col. 4: 14. 

M was a cripple, disabled in feet.—2 Sam. 4: 4. 

N was a king, who a furnace did heat.— Dan. 8: 19. 

O was a servant, who dreaded the king.—l Kings 18: 3—14, 

P was a preacher, whom duty did bring.— Acts 10: 1—23. 

R was a loved one, who died on the road.— Gen. 35: 19, 20. 

S was a city, where the vilest abode.— Gen. 13: 13. 

T was a helper, to Ephesus sent.—2 7¥m. 4: 12. 

U was a victim, who to battle-field went.—2 Sam. 11: 14—17. 
V was a beauty, whom her husband would show.— Esther 1: 11. 
Z was acity, which invaders laid low.—l Sam. 30:1. 





CARLO. 


On a pleasant afternoon in the summer, just as the 
sun was beginning to decline in the west, three school- 
fellows were wandering through the forest paths which 
led to their homes. They lived ina section of country 
which has not even yet been cleared and settled by the 
advancing step of civilization, and which, at the time 
of my story, was often the haunt of some wild animals, 
who were at least a match for an unarmed and unpro- 
tected man. The boys, however, were evidently under 
no apprehension from danger of this kind, and they 
laughed, ran, and shouted with the full gayety of high 
I spirits, undarkened by any of the every-day ills 
of life. 

At last they came to a moss-covered rock, by the 
side of a shallow run of water, and they sat down at 
the base of the rock to rest themselves for a few mo- 
ments. The place where they stopped presented a 
scene which may often be witnessed in our American 
forests. The tall trees swung their branches over them, 
and through an opening or vista on one side the eye 
might roam over the distant hills, which veiled the ho- 
rizon from the view. 

While the three young companions were sporting be- 
neath the shadow of the rock, a slight noise was heard 
in the bushes, and the next moment their favorite play- 
mate, Carlo, bounded into the midst of them. Carlo 
was a dog of the spaniel breed, and it was his delight 
to traverse the woods with the boys of his master’s fam- 
ily. His coming was now welcomed by all with ca- 
resses and words of endearment. But he had not 
fawned upon them long, ere he started up in evident 
agitation, and began to bark furiously. The boys, sup- 
posing that he had merely seen a rabbit or a squirrel, 
did not take much notice of his noise ; but at last, look- 
ing in the direction of the sounds, they beheld a pan- 
ther crouching upon the ground, and glaring on them in 
a way which was any thing but polite or eeable. 
They at once ceased from their sports, and Henry 
dropped the straw. with which he had just been attempt- 
ing to tickle Charlie’s ear. They rose up and scram- 
bled across the brook in the direction of their homes. 
In the meantime Carlo was barking with undimin- 
ished energy at the unwelcome intruder. The panther 
bounded over him in the direction of the retreating 
boys. But the dog instantly got before him again, and 
stood boldly opposed. The wild enemy, as if amazed 
at the audacity of a creature so inferior in size and 
strength, crouched upon the ground, as if meditating 
how to act. The result of his meditation evidently was 
to crush his yelping antagonist at once, for he made a 
tremendous bound in the direction of thé dog; but the 
latter, by dexterously running forward at the moment, 
again avoided the clutches of his powerful opponent. 
Once more did the brave little Carlo place himself in 
front of the infuriated panther, who bounded upon him 
more suddenly than before. The dog escaped with a 
slight wound in his ear, and again opposed himself to 
iis baffled foe. In this manner Carlo kept retreating, 
till a shot from an experienced woodsman went through 
the heart of the panther. 
The boys escaped to their homes, somewhat fright- 
ened, but safe and sound. Carlo soon joined them, 
and seemed fully to enjoy and understand the praises 
and caresses which were lavished upon him. His 
wound was properly taken care of, but a scar remain- 
ed, which was always visible. Whenever the story of 
his bold resistance to the panther was related, Carlo 
would rise up, wag his tail, and place his head upon his 
master’s knee, so that he might point out the place 
where he was wounded. No old veteran of the revolu- 
tion could be prouder of his wooden leg than was Carlo 
of the scar which remained a memorial of his gratitude 
and his bravery. 











THE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
BY JENNIE JUNE. 

To understand the value of the Sewing Machine, and the 
happy changes which it has effected in the social and family 
relations, one must be familiar with the quiet households 
scattered throughout the East and West, the North and 
South of this great and thriving country. 

Everywhere in the interior domestic assistance of any 
kind is so difficult to be obtained that it is scarcely looked 
for, and every good housewife relies upon her own exer- 
tions, not only to keep her house in order, her larder well 
supplied with the essential luxuries of home-made bread, 
cake and pies, but her own, the children’s, and frequently 
her husband’s wardrobe, furnished with all the useful, if not 
the ornamental articles of dress. 

This necessity provided an immense amount of work for 
one pair of hands to perform—the female head of the house, 
the hard-tasked wife and mother, found not a moment for 
relaxation. The drudgery of the kitchen was succeeded by 
that of the work-basket, whose pile of shirts and small gar- 
ments seemed never to decrease. Not a moment of time 
could be afforded for the gratification of any simple fancy, 
even in ornamental needle-work, all, to the last moment. 
and far into Saturday night, was exhausted in the necessi- 
ties of the plainest work upon little aprons, frocks and 
drawers, and the inevitable weekly collection of family 
mending. 

In a large number of these households the case is now 
widely different; the Sewing Machine, generally the Gro- 
VER & BAKER, occupies an honored place in the family sit- 


skilful seamstress. It is, in a sense which only those can 
appreciate who have known what it is to sew all the house- 
hold garments by hand, the family friend, It is looked upon 
with eyes of real affection. 
The interior of a country house, at this season of the year, 
is as pleasant as can be imagined; and it is made so, ina 
great degree, by the presence of the Sewing Machine. An 
hour’s work in the afternoon, upon a bright, rapid, wonder- 
working GROVER & BAKER will accomplish more than 
could be done by a weary hand working almost into mid- 
night. It will not only finish the dozen shirts in “less than 
no time,” but it will tuck drawers and chemises, ruffle night- 
gowns, stitch trowsers, quilt linings and coverlids, and all 
this, and much more, with such strength, beauty and preci- 
sion, as would throw the neatest hand-work into the shade. 
A Sewing Machine needs only to be purchased once ina 
lifetime, it is therefore of the greatest importance to get the 
best; the one which, all things considered, is most perfectly 
adapted to meet the requirements. 
This, we sincerely believe, and the opinion is corroborated 
by the highest authorities in the community, is the GROVER 
& BAKER Machine, making the celebrated “GROVER & Ba- 
KER” stitch, the only stitch, so far as we know, sufficiently 
elastic to be adapted to all kinds of family sewing. 
The peculiar qualities of the Grover & Baker Machine, are 
strength, beauty, elasticity, and versatility, or adaptation to 
any kind of work. It compasses the whole range of family 
sewing completely, and without any of the vexatious delays 
in rewinding, fastening and finishing, which are common to 
other machines, and which occupy so much time and waste 
so much material. It makes a beautiful, smooth, elastic 
seam upon cloth or cambric, which gives when it is washed 
or stretched, without breaking, and in which every stitch is 
so firmly locked that the seam can be cut off between every 
half dozen stitches without impairing its strength. 
Testimonial letters, from ladies and housekeepers all over 
the country, speak unitedly of the beauty and superior elas- 
ticity of stitch. One lady says, it is the only machine that 
can “quilt”; another, that it is the only one “fit for boy’s 
trowsers” ; anda third that she is particularly delighted with 
the way tn which it makes ‘‘woollen drawers and flannel 
garments.” 
The GROVER & BAKER stitch is the only one that can be 
properly used upon bias seams, and is therefore adapted to 
an immense variety of garments containing such seams, and 
also seams which are subjected to much stretching and wear. 
In addition to the fact that no rewinding and no fastening 
is required, a great deal of time, and temper, too, is saved 
to the operator by the simplicity, regularity and ease of the 
various movements, the adjustment without change of ten- 
sion to different kinds of work, and the method by which it 
is thrown from the machine, without delay or embarrass- 
ment, and also in such a way as to enable the operator to 
maintain a pleasant and graceful position. : 
For dress-makers, the GROVER & BAKER is the only suit- 
able machine; it is the only one that will accomplish satis- 
factorily, and with an immense saving of time, all the plain 
sewing, stitching and quilting which they have to accom- 
plish. 
For the heads of families it is equally valuable. J¢ will do 
everything. It is simple, reliable, perfect in its operation, 
easy to be understood, not easy to get out of order, and 
gives such satisfaction as to leave no room for complaint.— 
Selected, 








MERRY AND WISE, 


A COMIC LITTLE MONTHLY, 
CONTAINS ; 
THE PHUNNIEST MATTER OUT, 
ALL FOR 15 CTS. A YEAR. 


Box 18, Station G, N. Y. 


Address 
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A NEW CARPET.—Crossley’s improved Electrotype, quite as 
beautiful and durable as the real frame Brussels, for half the 
price. 140 pieces just received by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
75 Hanover Street. The extremely high cost of these goods of 
late has prevented their sale to agreat extent. Weare pleased 
to present our switha Srom this invoice (which 
comprises the best and latest patterns) at such low prices. 


Jertd, 








A NEW CARPET. Crossley’s improved Electrotype, possess- 
ing the appearance and beauty of real Brussels, and quite as dur- 
able, for half the price, now opening by the New ENGLAND CaR- 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street Boston. 





FINE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. 300 pieces of Cross- 
ley's Tapestry Brussels, just received per steamers “Concordia” 
and “Delaware.” These goods comprise the latest and choicest 
patterns for the coming season, and will be sold to our customers 
at importer’s prices. New ENGLAND Carpet Co.,75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer, 
comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths, and elegant new 


Oil Cloths having been purchased for very much under the pres- 
ent ruling prices, will be sold correspondingly low by the New 
ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





cash system strictly adhered to. 


Caxzpst Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS—Don't Pay THE Hicu Prices. 
An invoice of English Tapestries 175 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of All Woel Ingrains for 125 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of Floor Oil Cloths for 623¢ cts. per yard. 
An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cts. per yard. 


now being sold at reduced prices. New EnGianp Carpst Co. 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


New ExNGianp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


An invoice subject to slight damage by water, purchased at Hag. 

















ting-room, and accomplishes more and better than the most 


entery, Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. 
past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who 
vel try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and belie. 
that we are doing the public good in endorsing it. Rt. Rev. Bisi- 
op SoUuTHGATE, and also Rev. JAMES PORTER, D. D., of N. Y.. 
the Methodist Book Concern, recommend it. 
hand—it costs but 25 cents, and may save a doctor's bill, and pos- 
sibly, life itself. It is sure and safe. 


designs, just purchased and this day received. This invoice of 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—In wide sheets and narrow width— 
in the beautiful enameled finish, the most desirable and elegant 
goods made, for sale at manufacturer's prices by the New Enc- 
LAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. One price and 


CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETING at 25 cents 
per square yard; also an invoice of superior quality, in checks 
and fancy styles, for sale at low prices by the New ENGLAND 


And our entire stock, which is complete in all its branches, is 


CROSSLEY'S MOSAIC BRUSSELS CARPETINGS.—A small 
invoice of these elegant Carpets for sale at $1.25 per yard, by the 


CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETENGS Cheap. 


gerty's last sale; and for sale by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co. 


DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted to cure Dys- 
It has done so for tie 


t 
Keep a bottle «on 
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SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 

pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mu- 

therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 
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Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, a ge: 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of 1 
Cholera in that city, watched the result of the application of 1 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied up: 
with the utmost confidence. 
DeaR Str: You recollect when } saw you in New London » 
January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expect: 
tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous +: 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been niu 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have usc 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night wii! 
out it in the house. 
On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the cv 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchi>: 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Choir. 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds tov! 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangemen! ; 
the bowels or diarrheea if they use this medicine. This was «' 
a and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and w!-: 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would admi: 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also exiern: 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case whe: 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it } 
proved successful, 

1 consider it an infallible ome. 
dividual in any family, who used the 
but what speedily recovered. 
The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons w! 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but stil 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice wa! 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease mah: 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will. be not al: 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am confic 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occu: 
your city Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWAR!:. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the fol: 
ing directions: 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of | 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the si. 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrhea or cramps continue, repeat the dose ¢. 
fifteen minutes, In this way the dreadful scourge may be chev..- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and itis ree u 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Chol 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoon: : 
instead of on 
Sold by all 


I have not heard of any i 
Pain Killer when attach: 


e. 
medicine dealers. 25- chm 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop oe, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y 
a 


nd others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
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LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 


FIAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—axD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum." 
REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 
ont REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“] procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stoppe , 


and restored it from being grey to its natural and beauti! 


sane REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“I will testify to their value in the most liberal gense. T)«: 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where griy, to 1 
original color." 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald 1«t 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in yout: ° 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness i- | 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 
New York, 





75 Hanover Street, Boston. 34—3t 
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-THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. . 











Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





NIAGARA. 

Dear Companion Readers,—Will you come with me on 
a pleasure excursion? Half my enjoyment will be lost 
if I leave you all at home. I long to watch your bright- 
ening eyes as you sail up the lovely Hudson, or ride 
with me in the swiftly gliding steam car. We have 
passed over river and hill and valley, and now approach 
the great Niagara falls, that stand almost without a ri- 
val in their magnitude and sublimity. From the car 
window, two miles off a tinted rainbow is seen. An 
hour later you stand upon the American side of the 
falls and gaze upon the falling waters. Chafed and an- 
gered by hidden rocks, now dashed hither and yon 
in yeasty foam, now swept downward into pools of un- 
fathomed darkness, the river has been for a mile back 
pressing irresistibly and grandly on to take a last stu- 
pendous leap. 

The fall is here nine hundred feet wide and one hun- 
dred and sixty feet high, yet the depth of the water is 
so great that it wears the rich emerald hue of the deep 
sea, contrasting beautifully with the feathery whiteness 
of the falling foam. 

No words can convey an idea of the varied beauties 
of the water as it springs off—off—as if about to mount 
to heaven, then breaks into gems that dazzle the eye 
with their glowing tints. No wonder this glorious bow 
bends its loving arch forever over such a scene. 

No wonder the Indian worshipped so sublime an em- 
blem of power. “The Thunder of the Waters”—the 
lroquois for Niagara—was to the red man the voice of 
the Great Spirit, calling for judgment upon his sins. 
Like all untutored nations who are ignorant of a rev- 
elation of love, the Indians fancied they could best ap- 
pease the wrath of the unseen Being who spoke to 
them in such awful tones, by some costly sacrifice. 

A touching legend illustrates this superstition. Every 
year, it is said, the most beautiful maiden in all the sur- 
rounding tribes was chosen as an offering, and there 
was such sublimity in this self-sacrifice that maidens 
vied with one another for the honor. 

All day long the gathered multitudes thronged the 
shores. The voice of many waters seemed to be calling 
for its appointed offering, but not until the solemn 
moon looked calmly down upon the surging river did 
the “White Canoe” glide from the fated shore. 

The rarest and ripest of fruits, the loveliest of flowers 
lay in clusters or wreaths in the little bark. Innocent 
cifts of nature, they paled in beauty before the loveli- 
ness of the fair girl who sat beside them, the heroic 
calm of whose face was broken by no spasm of pain, as 

vith firm hand she guided her frail bark on to speedy 
death, 

The only daughter of a chief of the Seneca tribe was 
once chosen to guide the “white canoe” over the falls. 
Her mother had been slain by a hostile tribe, and her 
rare beauty had long been the only living thing that 
could bringasmile to the stern brow of her haughty 
father. He heard her doom without a word. Not a 
muscle of his dark face stirred. 

Steadily he watched for the rising moon, whose wan- 
ing his daughter’s bright eyes would never see again. 

Did the heart of the Indian girl ache for one tear, ten- 
der proot of a father’s love ? 

It never fell. 

With skilful hand and firm lips she shot the light 
canoe out into the stream. Already the hidden power 
of the current urged her swiftly on, when another ca- 
noe shot past her, impelled by the might of human love. 
And there—high above the dread abyss, the eyes of 
father and daughter met in one last gaze; a gaze into 
which the gathered sweetness of a life of love was con- 
centrated; one blissful, tender smile, and then together 
father and daughter were wrapped in the awful wind- 
ing-sheet of the falls. 

Later in Niagara’s history sad accidents have added 
other mournful memories. Annette de Forrest, a little 
daughter of M. de Forrest, of Buffalo, was visiting these 
falls in 1849, with her father’s family, when, as they 
were about to leave Luna Island, a young man of the 
party, named Charles Addington, caught Annette play- 
fully in his arms, saying, with mock seriousness,— 

“T am going to throw you in.” 

Moved by an irresistible impulse of fear, the child 
sprang from his arms, and the wretched young man 
sprang after her with a yell of horror, and both went 
over the falls before the eyes of the helpless parents. 

We have repeated the melancholy story that we 
might appeal to you in view of its awful finale never to 
indulge in those make believe threats of which young 
people are so fond. 

Below the American falls a cave has been formed by 
the action of the water upon the soft limestone. In this 
cave the mangled body of Annette was found the next 
day, but Mr. Addington’s never was recovered. The 
cave is called the Cave of the Winds, because it is al- 
ways filled with warring winds, caused by the tremen- 
dous pressure of the falling waters upon the atmos- 
phere. 

Donning the most ridiculous of waterproof dresses, 
we become transformed into Esquimaux savages. “It is 
but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” for our 
peals of laughter at our own figures are drowned in the 
roar of the winds and the waters. Blinded, gasping for 
breath, we cling to the slippery planks that span the 
troubled waters, and opening our mouths for breath, 
swallow a bumper of Niagara’s best. With whirlpools 
beneath and sheets of spray above, we have little 
hope of seeing the wrong side of the fall, until all at 
once we breathe again and glance upward along the tre- 
mendous height. The waters seem to drop from the 
very heavens above, so airily do they fall, dissolving into 
mists that rise in white clouds three hundred feet into 
the summer air. 


~ 





Climbing the sharp pointed rocks, or crossing little | 
rivulets, whose force nearly takes us off our feet, we 
stand outside the sheet of water and enjoy the varied 
forms of beauty taken by the falling stream. It is hard 
to leave, but you must tear yourself away and lose 
yourself again in some oth r view. 

Leaving your waterproof dresses with the guardian 
of the Cave of the Winds, who gives you in return a 
written diploma, you go away feeling that few schools | 
can teach you more in so brief a time. 

Descending an inclined plane, in a car drawn up and 
down by water power, we cross the river below the 
falls, and find ourselves in the queen’s dominions, 
where we take a carriagé: Our black driver is from 
slavéland, we learn. 

“Why,” asks a gentleman of our party, “did you 
leave Virginia? I thought that was a much finer cli- 
mate than this.” 

“OQ, sah! I aint gwoin fur to say nossin "bout der cli- 
mate; fine climate dat, sah!” 

“Then why did you leave it ?” 

“Look a here, sah, how you like to work all day fur 
a man dat pay you no money, sah ?” 

How his face shines at the laugh which follows 
this clincher! 

“And do you like here ?” 

“O, sah! down in ole Virginny 1 mighty happy when 
I go ter camp-meeting. Feel good all time, sah. Wall, 
sah, up here it’s camp-meeting all de time, sah. Yes, 
sah, haw! haw! haw!” 

The Horse Shoe fall, on the Canadian side, is two 
thousand feet wide and one hundred and fifty-eight feet 
high. It surpasses the American fall in grandeur, per- 
haps not in every varying beauty. Over the edge of 
the precipice the emerald hue of the water is deeper, in- 
dicating the vast depth of the immense body rushing so 
swiftly on its downward way. Every hour one hun- 
dred millions of tons of water are poured over it, in one 
exhaustless, ever-flowing tide. Try to compute the 
depth and breadth and height of the sounding sea that 
flows past this point in a single year! a hundred years! 
a thousand—the bare thought makes your brain reel. 

As well might imagination walk amidst the stars and 
boldly strive to fathom infinite space, as to picture in 
words this great wonder, of whose glories we have seen 
but a tithe. Enough, if in taking our last gaze;we feel 
that we have gained nobler conceptions of that ‘Infinite 
Being who is above all, and in all, and through all, and 
whom to know aright is life everlasting. 

P. P. Bonney. 








VARIETY. 





SPRING CONCERT. 
There's a concert, a concert of gladness and glee, 
The programme is rich, and the tickets are free, 
In a grand vaulted hall, where there's room and to spare, 
With no gas light to eat up the oxygen there. 
The musicians excel in their wonderful art, 
They have compass of voice, and the gamut by heart; 
They have travelled abroad in the winter recess, 
And sung to vast crowds with unbounded success; 
And now ‘tis a favor and privilege rare 
Their arrival to hail and their melodies share. 
These exquisite minstrels a fashion have set, 
Which they hope you'll comply with and may not regret. 
They don't keep late hours, for they've always been told 
*T would injure their voice and make them look old. 
They invite you to come, if you have a fine ear, 
To the garden or grove, their rehearsals to hear; 
Their chorus is full ere the sunbeam is born, 
Their music is sweetest at breaking of morn; 
It was learned at Heaven's gate, with its rapturous lays, 
And may teach you, perhaps, its own spirit of praise. 
Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
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THE BEAR AND THE TEA-KETTLE. 


The bears of Kamschatka live chiefly on fish, which 
they procure for themselves from the rivers. A few years 
ago the fish became very scarce. Emboldened by the 
famine and consequent hunger, the bears, instead of 
retiring to their dens, wandered about, and sometimes 
entered the villages. On a certain occasion one of them 
found the outer door of a house open, and entered it; 
the gate accidentally closed after him. The woman of 
the house had just placed a kettle of boiling water in the 
court. Bruin smelt it, but burnt his nose. Provoked 
at the pain, he vented all his fury on the tea-kettle. 
He folded his arms around it, pressed it with his whole 
strength against his breast to crush it; but this of course 
only burnt him the more. The horrible growling which 
the rage and pain forced upon the poor animal now 
brought the neighbors to the spot, and Bruin, by a few 
shots, was put out of his misery. Tothis day, however, 
whenever any body injures himself by his own violence, 
the people of the village call him ‘the bear and the tea- 
kettle.’—Galt Reporter. 


+> 


HAPPY EVERY DAY. 


Sydney Smith cut the following from a newspaper 
and preserved it for himself: 


‘*‘When you rise in the morning, form a resolution to 
make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is 
easily done; a left-off garment to the man who needs 
it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging expres- 
sion to the striving—trifles in themselves light as air— 
will do it, at least for twenty-four hours. And if you 
are young, depend upon it, it will tell when yon are old; 
and if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently 
and happily down the stream of time to eternity. By 
the most —_ arithmetical sum look at the result. 

“You send one person, only one, happily, through 
the day; that is three hundred and sixty-five in the 
course of the year. And supposing you live forty years 
only after you commence that course of medicine, you 
have made 14,600 beings happy ; at allevents for a time.” 


BEAUTIFUL ANSWERS. 

A pupil of the Abbe Sicord gave the following ex- 
traordinary answers :— 

“What is gratitude ?”—“Gratitude is the memory of 
the heart.” 

“What is hope ?”—‘Hope is the blossom of happi- 
ness. 

‘What is the difference between hope and desire ?”— 
“Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a tree in flower, and 
enjoyment is a tree with fruit.” 

“What is eternity ?”—“A day without yesterday or 
to-morrow, & line that has no end.” 

“What is time ?"—A line that has two ends—a path 
which begins in the cradle and ends in the tomb.” 

“What is God ?”—“The nece being, the sum of 
eternity, the mechanist of nature, the eye of justice, the 
watchmaker of the universe, the soul of the world.” 














Ir one pine tree can make pitch, how many will 
make a pitcher? If one twinge of pain make an ache, 
—_ aoe —s yo to po yeag hy wa And if it 

es four men two days to eat a how | will it 
take them to eata hammer? " — 


A FATAL DRINKING WAGER. | 


A foolish wager was made at a wine shop in Paris, 
which resulted in death. At a breakfast, where the 
conversation turned on the quantity of drink which a 
person could take, a brick-layer, named Florentine, 
made a bet that he would drink twelve glasses of wine 
while the clock of the Tuileries was striking twelve. 
He drank three glasses before the clock had struck 
three times. At the next glass he stopped to breathe. 
At the seventh he began to drink more slowly, but 
making an effort, he drank off theeighth glass. He then 
turned very pale, and breathed with difficulty. His 
friends wished to stop the wager, but he said he would 
g° on, come what might, and swallowed the ninth glass. 

e had hardly emptied the glass, when he fell down 
senseless. A surgeon was sent for, but, in spite of all 
his efforts, the foolish man died in three hours. 





TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A gentleman recently travelling from the West ina 
sleeping car, witnessed the following scene: In the 
same car with him was a gentleman trying to still a ee 
ing child by carrying it to and froin the car, and which, 
by its screams, finally irritated a man in one of the 
berths to such a degree that he could stand it no longer, 
and cried out, profanely, ““What is the matter with that 
young one?” And soon again, ‘Where is the mother of 
that child that she is not here to pacify it?” At this the 
poor gentleman in charge of the child stepped up to 
the berth and said: “Sir, the mother of that child is in 
her coffin, in the ecar!” Our informant says the 
gruff grumbler immediately rose, compelled the afflicted 
father to retire to his berth, and from that time until | 
morning took the little orphan under his own care. 
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WE LOVE THE TRUTH. 


We are the boys who love the truth, 
And mean to speak it, come what may; 
Falsehood is cowardly and base, 

And God condemns the liar'’s way. 
We'll strive to keep our conscience clear, 
As on we pass through age or youth; 
Where'er we are, whate’er we do, 
We'll speak the truth. 





We are the girls who won't deceive, 
Our faults we'll not deny or hide; 
Parents and teachers it would grieve, 

If we should choose the wicked side. 
No, no; we'll keep a conscience clear, 
As on we pass through age or youth; 
Whate'er we do, where’er we are, 
We'll speak the truth. 


SPIDERS. 


It is very rarely that two spiders really have a stand- 
up fight. Ifby chance two are placed in one web, the 
weaker, or more cowardly, instantly retreats, or is cap- 
tured and wound up by the stronger. Spiders are de- 
cidedly cannibals; they will breakfast off their brothers 
and dine off their sisters without any compunctions; 
and as regards what they eat, they seem to have no par- 
ticular preference either for flies, gnats, moths, earwigs, 
daddy-long-legs, bees, wasps, or other small fry—all 
being eaten with the same eagerness. 








A MAN hired an over-cute fellow to saw a load of 
wood, agreeing to pay him sixpence an hour. He 
showed him a specimen of the shorter stove wood; but 
the fellow turned on his heel, declaring ‘the was not 
quite so green as to saw wood short as that, for six- 
pence an hour!” 


A scaReED individual who was dodging an infuriated 
bull behind a tree, exclaimed, “You ungrateful beast, 
you wouldn’t toss a vegetarian, who never ate beef in 
his life, would you? Is that the return you make ?” 


A pic is the most extraordinary animal in creation, 
because in order to cure him you must first Ai// him. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





What is my Thought like? 


The leader of the game, having thought of some object, asks his 
companions, **What is my thought like?” 

As all are ignorant of what he is thinking about, their answers 
can of course be but random ones. When he has questioned them 
all, they must give a reason why the answers given resemble the 
thought. Suppose he had thought of a rose, and one of the party 
had said, ‘‘His thought was like a little child,” the reason given 
might be because both are tender and fragile, and must not be 
treated roughly. Another might have said, “Like a piano; here 
the reason might be given because sweetness comes fro th. 
If any one is unable to find any similarity in his answer to the 
thought, he must pay a forfeit. 

“What's my thought like?” is not suited to very young children ; 


THE . 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Is a Protected Solution of the 


PROTOXIDE OF IRONW 
A new discovery in medicine which . 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood with i) eu principle, or life element 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 





Dyspepsia, Liver Compiaint, Drorsy, Cunoy, 
Diuarrzuaia, Bows, Nervovs AFFECTIONg, 
Cutts anp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
or ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, D1s- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Biapper, FremaLe 
‘ ComPLaints, 
And all diseases originating in a 

BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the System, 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects arg 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are Perimanent, jp. 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 

DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D, 


DunHAM, Canada East, March 24, 1% 
ha 4 


the systeg 


«*** “Tam an inveterate Dyspeptic of ino 
five years’ standing. * * * * I have been so wom 
In the three short weeks during which I have us 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the re 












who have known me are astonished at the change. lam Widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done " 
much for me.” 


4 Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 


From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston, 


“I have suffered, and sometimes severely, fur 27 years. 
dyspepsi c 1 taking the Peruvian Syrup, and foung 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved trom my sutferings, and have enjoyed up. 
interrupted health ever since.” ie 


From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 





I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, 
! was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. no wil 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 


{ have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, conseqaent op 
bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and | Bae) | 
“ecommend it where a tonic and alterative eiect is desired, 


From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass, 


I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fites 
months, and it has fultilled my most sanguiie expectations, Ttis 
the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N.Y. 


{ do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP hy 
viaims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 
vine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it wit 
“reat success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 

From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass, 

The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable 
properties, and is of remarkable efficacy in « 


of the system, especially in chronic diseases c 
vility or want of vitality. 


terat 





ive and tonic 
ans > conditions 
haracterized by de 


al 
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One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
writes to a friend as follows : 


“I have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus 
tains your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 


into my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulea 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronver, heartier, 
wd with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than & 


«ny time during the last five years.” 
An eminent Divine of Boston says: 


“Ihave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscde’ 


A clergyman writes as follows : 


“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dit 
vovered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic 
rhree bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fang 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 


Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, fros 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
‘nen and women; and lids cannot r bly hesitate to git 
4 a trial. 








those of a much larger growth need not scorn this trial of their 
wit and intellect, while there is fun enough about it to prevent its 
being dull toany. As an example of the manner in which it is 
played, we will describe a round of it which took place by our 
own fireside this season. One of the party thought of a newspa- 
per, and the successive answers to the question, “What's m 
thought like?” were, a chair, a pincushion, a spoon, a watch, a 
comb. When the thought was declared, the chair was in great 
dismay, protesting that she could not possibly find a resemblance, 
till it was suggested that each might conduce to repose. This, for 
want of a better reason, was admitted; and the next person was 
asked, “‘Why is a newspaper like a pincushion?” The answer 

iven was, ‘Because if it do not contain something pointed and 

ard-headed it is of no value.” Then th lance between a 
newspaper and a spoon was said to consist in each of them giving 
the result of a division ; and a newspaper and a watch were each 
said to give note of the time. Why a newspaper was like a comb, 
was not quite so evident; and many answers were suggested, till 
at last it Was agreed that the best reason was, “Because it is the 
province of each to smooth roughness, to disen) le difficulties 
and to connect parties together, without showing its teeth.” Chil- 
dren like conundrums, and this game bears so great a resem- 
blance to them, that it engages the attention even of those who 
are too young to join in it. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 


If read backwards or forwards I'm always the same, 
The title you give a respectable dame; 

Behead me, the first of mankind I appear; 

Behead me in, and a mother is here! 

Curtail me two letters, and then you will see 

A terrible human affliction in me! 

Cut my head and my tail off together, a name 

You will see that Lord Byron has handed to fame. 
All these changes arise from five letters alone, 

In which two are repeated. My riddle is done. 


2. 


My frst often contains my second ; my second often dreads my 
Jirst; and though there is not a possibility of its following, runs 
away fromit. By the account of many, my tehole will never be 
so happy as in its present condition. 








3. 
Five hundred begins it, five hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen ; 
The first of all letters, the first of all figures, 
Take up their stations between. 
My whole was a king of very great fame; 
| If you wish to know who, you here have his name. 
| 4a 
What is that which, supposing its test breadth to be four 
| incon, Lene nine inches, and three inches, contains a 
' 0) 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The march of Intellect. (By placing the at some 
tle ce from the reader, it be seen that the word a 
— — by the nine men represented as mareh- 

in the Rebus. 


pamp of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures an 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicias 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interes: 
‘ng matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their nam 
and residence. 


€27~ See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown int 
glass. 


FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostome 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCrcOFULA. 
edy ft 
All Medical men agree that IODINE is the dest rae a a 


Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DE. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solves 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 
THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND BE 
TORATIVE KNOWN 
It Aas cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manifold. 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum} 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Consumpti , Female Com 
plaints, Heart, Liver and Kidney Diseases, 50. 
From J. W. HORNER, ee West Virginia, Sep 
“Da. H. ANDERS & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-seve 
ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, L4 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I induced a person quite low 
to try the medicine. He can now attend to his business 
and is quite encouraged.” 
thelt 
Our Circular, which will be pou ey’ Ges. Stora, of BT, 


address, contains testimonials from ° 
lyn, N. ¥., Edward H A.M., M.D., of New York, 
e 


. Parker, 
Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 
DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
423 BROADWAY, ™¥- 


SETH W. FOWLE & SOX, 18 Tremont Stet 


For sale 
Boston, 





« Cot, dot, got, &c. 
« Eight cats. 
4. sis. Steele. 5. Spencer. 9. Bacon. 
2. Butler. 6. Gray. 10. Swift. 
3. Temple. 7. Lamb. il. Shelley. 
| 4. Hunt. 8. Boyle. 12. Pope. 
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